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Sociologists who have studied the American SouthWve, by and 
large, be^n inclined to Attribute cultural differences between white^ ^ 
; Southerners, and other^ Americans ^to regional differences in occupational 
structure and economic circumstance*. 1 With the .economic development - 
and national incorporation" of. the/ South propeding apace, advocates 
of this view, seem to be taking it for granted that. regional cultural 
differences are also diminishing—as, 'of course. ^ many of the most 
dramatic and v^isible differences have been.2 But there is ^ accumulating 
body of literature which demonstrates that many, more subtle, regional 
cultural differences not only remain,^ but ^show no signs of going away.^ 
This suggests that 'the orthodox materialist view is (at least) inadequate, 
and that we must' look elsewhere for the explanation of some white^ 
Southern peculiarities. . ^ '* 

White Southerners are not .the only group in America which has ^ 
surprised pur discipline by maintaining its identity and distinctiveness. 
During^ the last -decade, especially,, we have had it called ^to our atten- 
tion 'that' many, immigrant ethnic groups, are 'still around, and still 
serve their memibers bofh^as social contexts and as. psychological^ entities 
around which sentiments are organized;^ Add; to these observations the 
fact that many black 'Americans are beginning to feel that the group 
identity and cohesiveness forced upon them' in the past may/ actually 
serve, with modifications, as a valuable 'resource in i:he future, and it 
is not .surprising that American. sociology has begun to take seriously 
again' the concept of "ethnicity."^ 

With these developments in our discipline, it was perhaps^ ^ ^ 
inevitable that som^ of us would be&in to listen to the argument* of some 
historians and journalists: that .white Southerners could be regarded - ~ 
fruitfully as an ethnic group, a group serving the same functibnsjfor ' 
its members and related to the American majority group , in much the^>ame \ 
way as groups more conventionally called "ethnic"^ Irish-, Pol ish-ji or 
Lithuanian-Americans, for instance. Lewis Killian has picked up the ■ 
^rgument in his 'volume^ White Southerners, (published , in a series called 
^'Ethnic Group's in Comparative Perspective") and I have done the same in 
a ajonogr^ph published .recently Analogies are'a dime a dozen of 

but there is already considerable evidence that this is a valuable 
one^ "Killian has used it most persuasively to discuss the sittiation of" 
white. Southern migrants to large. Nor them cities, and. it helps to m^ke 
sense of the large and persistent-:.cultural differences between white 
Southerners and othei;^Americaiys— not so much' by explaining thfem as by 
placing them in a more general category of puzzling phen"omenZ.7 As 
seems to ^be the case fot many of these immigrant groups, while Southerners 
are still, in many respects, different from the^^American mainstream" 
(whatever that may be), they are as different now as they have' been- at 
any time in the recent past, and these cultural differences cannot be 
explained by regional differences in occupational structure and* economic 
circumstance. To paraphrase Irving Babbitt *s classic observation about 



"the Spanish, *'There is some 
them Co behave in a Souther 
working Southerner remains, 

-tells us<as much about him, 
the others. 



t ^ _ - 

:hing Southern abotit Southerners which causes 
\ manner*" The educated, urban, factory- • 
. # a Southerner, and that datum often 
his tastes, values, and habits, as any of 



, These findings are or. some theoretical imDortance* Thev* suggest 
that the secondary 'or "te'chjiological" order and the priniary or "humanistic 

, order (as the editors of* a forthcoming S}rmDbsium have called them) can 
be more disjoint than mny-ftiaye sup>S£d.8\ T^e citizen of the New South 
may spend forty hours a wedk at- a job indistinguishable from those held 
by /other Ameiricans, but, dj appears, he will spend nearly twice as many 

. waking ho\irs in a family and community organized around sentiments, and 
presuppositions somewhat different from those Held elsewhere*9 Students 
of— the Sou fh who are. concerned about their subject matter's evaporatfti'g 
can turn with profit to the' study of these persisting, sentiments and 
presuppositions. ' . ^ - 

The disjunction between work and "life" (to ;put the matter 
baldly, and perhaps badly) is not absolute, of course — merely greater . 
than some demographers and .economists ;ha^^ implied. ' Certainly indiis- 
trialization will affect Southern culture (it already has, iix many 
obvious wayb). No less important are the effects of Southern culture 
on the course.and outcome of industrialization/lO * ^ 

To one who feels that we really do not know what "Southern 
culture" is, much less what. .it is ^likely to be (and those who share my ' 
prejudice in favor of replicable, compa%:ative; and preferably quantitative 
documentation must feel this way), it seems prenature to discuss; the 
relation* between that culture and industrialization. None the less,rof 
the aspects, of Southern^culture which, can be demons tta ted to exist and 
to be pers.isting7 t'wD in particular strike me as pertinent to this • 
relation: the peculiar nature and extent of religious belief and practice 
in the South, and the relatively great attachment SouthernerS^how to ' ^ 
^^^^^ :^'^9^^ ^^^^'^i^^ I have examined each extensively in my own 

wprk,. but since these analyses have been reported el sewhere,'\ I prppose 
merely to summarize some of the findings- and then tb ccJnsider what the 
persistence of these traits implies for the future of the iSouth.ll 



Religion in Southern Culture / 

In this century,- one- of the most remarkable differences between, 
the. South and the , rest of the United States, has been ^the endemic and ' 
pervasive religiosity of the former. ^ Nearly every student of the South 
has.conjmented. on this feature of Southern life, and^ny have argued its 
dentral importance to aji understanding 'of that i -Cjyml 

Some of the findings from the public opinion poll .data are: ^ 

. Nearly ninety percent of all white Southerners 

identify themselves as Protestant, and nearly four 



out of every five of these are Baptist, Methodist, 
or/Prestiyterian, * 

Regardless of denomination, apparentiy. Southern 
Protestants are more orthodox in their beliefs- than * 
are. non-Southern Jrotestants^. Despite this, thete 
are a number of indications ^ that they take denomina- 
tional distinctions more seriously. 

Southern Protestants are nearly twice as likely as 
non-Southern ProtesVants to, assert .that church-going 
is an ^essential part^of the Christian life, and they <^ 
are in fact more likely to.be found in church on any 
given Sunday. . ^ 

■Southern Protestants are ;iess likely than Protestants' 
elsewhere io feel that religion is irrelccvant to the 
moderji world, and they are' more likely -to feel that,, 
no changes are needed^ in their churches . 



The picture >of the South which emga?g:rs from these data Is of a 
society which takes religion Seriously. A>igh 4egr.ee of consensus on 
''fundamentals permits heated disagretoent/on" relatively minor points of 
faith and 'practice. Southerners are basically satisfied with their 
churches, and support them accordingly: religious "institutions play - 

an important role in. the' social and spiritual life of the South; 

^ »_ 

• Some rec^nt^work has shown that reelonal differences on th««i. . 
basic questions /Of belief and of support for the institutional church 
have not become smaller in the recent past, and -they %re not likely to 
do so in the_^near^future.. In particular, when trend data are available 
they often show change in these- respects, in the South and elsewhere, 

differences "between Sou tli .arid non-South are no smaller now 
than a generation ago, despite the massive changes in Southerners' 
material circumstances in that period.. When statistical controls 
for education, occupation^ .and. urban-rural residence are introduced 
(tol ensure. that -the observed regional differences are not due to 
differences in these factors), nearly all of these .differences remain, 
and a few become even more, pronounced. Som» regional differences in 
what may^be called "para-religious" beliefs ah^ practices— anti- j 
Semitism, dntirCathollclsm, ' support for national prohibition, and the 
Hke— may be decreasing (although much remains), but the data strongly ' 
suggest/ that the religion of the New South will be as vigorous and as 
distinctive as, that of the old. - 



; Detailed analysis of patterns of religiosity within the South- 
and non-South helps show why this should be so. The Gallup Poll has 
frequently asked its respondents whether they- had • been to church in 
the previous week. By pooling the- responses to several o4 these surveys 
we can look at the churchgaing- behavior of relatively small subpopula- 
tlons within the Southern and non-Southern populations. OohsldAed in 
the aggregate. Southern Protestants are more likely to repqrt that they 
have been to church lately than are 'their non-Southern coreii'gionists. 
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Arable 1 shows, however; « that this difference is smallest— slightly 
reversed, in fact— for a group vhich is shrinking rapidly in the South, 
the" uneduca ted ^fara population. Many of these people are .moving into 
blue-collar occupations in Southern cities, a move, which does not geem 
to catry with it a diminutioi> of churchgoing. Outside the South, 
urban blue-collar workers are among the people leastJkikely to be 
reached by the. churches;, in the South, they'^ariTas likely to be ' 
churchgoers^ as are their cpuntry/c'ousins. Among the rural groups and • 
possibly among the urban as we.ll, increasing education not only-in- 
creasesjcjiurc^igolngr (both in the South and elsewhere), but also the 
regional aifference in churchgoing. . 

Another interesting difference between South and .non-South is 
evident. at the top pf the urban occupational ladder • In non-Southern 
cities, as Table 2 |;hoWs, business and professional people are less 
likely to be churchi;oers than are their' yiilte-cbllar employees'. In - 
^Southern cities, however,^ that pattern is reversed: the "leadership 
classes" in Southern cities are one of the most churchgoing groups in 
the region. Indeed (for Protestants outside of Calyin's Geneva) 
their churchgoing is extraordinary ty any standard. ■ ' , 

The prophet Amos foretold a day when many should "wander from 
sea to^ sea, and from the north even t^ the east," seeking the word of 
-^he Lord, in vain* In these latter days, the way-faring stranger would 
be wellradvised to forsake the seciilar North, abjure the nysterious 
East, and check out the Spiith, - He will find gas station sighs like 
the one in my town, advertising on one: side "REGULAR 29?«' and on the 
other "WHEN YOU HAVE SINNED/READ PSALM. 51." In the South, one can 
still both saye and be saved*. / t 
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Drawing oh her extensive field experience, Marion Pear sail 
has assented "that "in Southern Appalachia and the rest of tKe South, 
it is the c oner eteness Qf life- that Is valued, the particular locations 
and the particular possessions .^"13 .^nd, it might be added, the partic-* 
ular perisons, for there appears to be a general cultural tendency here, 
toward what sociologists call particularism, a disinclination to/see 
persons, places, dr things as interchangeaBle.lA a particularistic 
drientation causes persons to be seen as complex beings, existing in 
their own right, not merely as' performers of specialized roles in 
interaction with the observer. Material objects are imbued with' 
associations which are not transferable to functionally equivalent 
objects* And, importantly, places are also regarded holistically and 
affectively: ^^when applied to places, particularism is evident as 
what Robert Mer ton has called localism .15 • ..^ 

Many observers have remarked that Southcrndrs show a peculiar 
attachment to their homeplaces, and the survey data support these ' 
observationsll6 A' few scattered indicators: \ \ 
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Table 1 



Churchgoltig of Southern . and IJon-Southsrn UrbVin' Blue-Collar and Rural ' 

-F arm Populations XProtestants ^Only) 

, -'■ - ■ ~~ ' ' \~. ' ' ~ 

Z who w6nt to church the previous Sunday 

* * . 

Difference 
South Non-South V(South)-07on-South) 



Rural far:m, high school graduates 60% 492 
' ^N) a48') , C386) 



Rural farm, nbt high school graduates 43X 
(N) 



46Z 



(507) C601) 

Urban unskilled labor j not high 

school graduates . • 41% * 20% 

. ; (N) • . ' ■ , u" (160) C419) 

Urban skilled' labor, not high 
school graduates ■* 
(N) 

Urban labor (skilled & unskilled;, 
^high school graduates 
^ (N) - * 



37% 29% 
d50) (328) 



47% 31% 
(186) (656) 



11 
-3 

21 
IS 



a^'^Secembef ^96^ ^ from eight Gallup polls conducted between February 1955; 
• • '. ■ N 
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Table 2 



. Churchgoing of Southern and Non^Southern Urban White Collar and Urban 
Business-Professional -Populations (Protestant High School Graduates 



Only) 



% who went- to church- the previous Sunday 



Business and professional 
- (N) 



White collar 



(N) 



• ' • • - • Difference 
South Non->South (So.uth5-(N6n-South) 

65%: 38% " / 27 
, (225) (890) 

■ 48% '46% 
(80; (465) 



Source: Pooled'^data from eight Gallup pofls conducted, between February 1955 
and December 1963. , 
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When asked what person tfiey J»ost admire, Southerners ' 
K . , < • are, twice as likely as other Americans to name a ' 

relative or someone living in their local conmunity. - 

. When asked where they would most like to see a son go • 
.to college, Sbuthernfers are more likely- than any other - 
Americans (except New Eaglanders) to name a school- 

- within their own region. Two-thirds. do so, despite the 

- obJect-iyely low quality of Southern- institutions. 
(O^ly 3% *of non-Southerners chose. Southern schools.) 

f ^ ' ' - 

When Southerners are a.sked where they would most 
like to live, they hav^ consistently (since the 
' 'question was first asked in 1939) been more likely 
- than ptAer Americans to choose the^x^ present state 

of residence. (Nearly three-quarter^ did so in 1963. ) 

M 1 J^^s\<iifferenc>s (and,- we may assume, the underlying "difference 
in localism which" they indicate) have not changed appreciably in the recent 
past , -and .there is every teason to suppose that they will be with us for 
some time to com^. Straightforward, projection of the trend data" > 
indicates as much, as do. statistical ,con£rols'f or education, occupation . 
slightly""''"?^^ residence, which reduce the regional difference^ only ' 

\' ■ ' ' ■ - - ' ^ /■ 

J Not only is the absolute level of localism in the South 

,4ifferent from that elsewhere. Its correlates are different Is well. 
Localism might be expected to be particularly characteristic of rural 
and small-town folk. Table 3 shows the responses to a Gallup Poll 
question (pooled :Jrom three occasions on which it Ws asked) which taps 
one aspect of what wa mean by ."localism": - a tendency to fitid one's 
models for behavior and belief close to home. If we may judge by this 
table, only in the South is it .true that "cosmopolitanism" is primarily 
a J>ig-city phenomenon. Outside the South, '.most people are fairly 
cosmopolitan regardless of their socia location. i[n- this case, the 
largest regional differences are to be found among the rural and small- 
town" populations, but note that regional differences do persist among 
at least some ijurban groups; ■ "/ , 

• '. ^"Thefe are kinds knd kinds of provincialism," Thomas Wolfe ' ^ 
""^^r* "^^ ^"^^^"^ provincial 'and doesJ't know it. / / * 
the Middle West is provincial, and knows it, and" is ashamed of -it , btit/ 
God help us i the South is provincial., knows it,' and doesn't care." If 

provincialism means local loyalty >nd a def eirence to local opinidn. it 
appears that Southerners are relatively provincial, and will likely 
remain so. A dash of provincialism is n6t necessarily shameful, -howWcr. 
It may even figure In the South's redemptioii. / • ^ 

The Vew South; The Old Culture 
The South's challenge in this century has been t/ convert 



Table 3 



Localism of Various Southern and Non-Southern Pppulatlon Groups 
% naming family member or local figure as "man • . • mo$t admired" 



Difference 
Soutk Non-South (South)-CNon-South) 



Rural farm, not high school graduates 29% 
(N) ^ 



Rural farm^* high school graduates 
(N) / ' 

Town, blue ,tollar high school " 
graduates' 

Town, white collar high school 
. gradxiates V 

. (N) ; 

Town, business and professional * 
^ high school graduates 
(N) 

Urban, blue collar; high school 
graduates 

(N) . 

Urban, white collar high school 
graduates 

/ ; (N) 

Urban, business and professional ' 

high school graduates 
\ (N) 



tes 


29% 


.20% 




(300) 


. (343) 




40%, 


13% 




(90) 


(211) 




38% 


17% 




(45)- 


(199) 




13% 


10% 




(38) 


(84) 




26% 


12% 




(73) 


(200) 




27% 


' 18% ■ 


(104| 


(581) 




6% ! • 


14% 




(54) 


(361) 




20% 


15% 




(704) 



9 
27 

,21 



14 
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Source: Pooled data, trom Gallup polls conducted, in 1958, 1963, and 1965. 
The question asked: "What man that you have heard or' read about, living 
today in^ny part of , the .world, do you admire the, most?'.' • Codes differed 
somewhat different surveys. Sae Reed, The Enduring South, p. 36. 



its great endowment*of natural resources into material well-being for its 
People* "The paradox of the South," a government commission observed in 
1938, IS that while it is .blessed by Nature with immense wealth, its ' 
people as, a whole are the poorest in the country. "17 Much of the 



political, entrepreneurial, and intellectual energy of the region has 
' been devoted to resolving this paradox, and as we have seen,- these effor 
have largely succeeded. / , . 

Yet thoughtful Southerners . have always loo4ced "beyond the flesh- 
- pots to the social and cultural implications of economic development.' 
and^.the problems waiting there are no leas' daunt ing'than the economic ' 
problems-now being overcome. ^8 These new problems have been previewed 
for us by the Mt^erature and social .commentary of the more developed 
■and mdustrialized-s^ctions of the United States: anomie, depersonaliza 
tion,;loss of ^community, alienation, this "oro^lem" of leisure 
Southerners. have not been^ insensitive to \the posjjibility that, 'in * 
gaxning the world, they may lose much of value: certainly one of the 
mosp scathing critiques, of industrial society ever mounted was the work 
of Southerners, the Vanderbilf "Agrarians," whose analysis inoved some 
of them to reject industrialization -altogether.lS 

- , * ' 

Most of the Agrarians' 'contemUraries, howevV, confronted with 
obvious and insistent^ problems.of poverty, bigotry^ Ignorance, and 
disease, seem, to. have felt that the evil of the day was sufficient I 
thereto, and that the problems of .industrial society could be addressed 

Y achieved^ an industrial society -to generate them. ^ 
Since 1930, Soutlierners ha^je overwhelmingly voted with their dollars ' 
to rejec t the Agrarian position— probably without ever seriously 
cotfsidering it— and as a p^^ogram it- is now '(if it ever was not) 
•academici in the sense of the word .which means "irrelevant. "20 

Yet the questions which the Agrarians rais-^d wer^ valid ones/ 
The benefits of industrial izajtion are already evident: ^n .the pay 
.envelopes of Southern workers, in the statistics of magazine circula- 
tion, in public health reports. In state budgets for higher education, 
in nearly every census statistic. Is there reason to suppose that we 
shall escape the unpleasant consequences? 

I think there may be. Southern religion, for all its short- 
comings, will no doubt continue* to provide individual Southerners with 
a needed sense of transcendence and personal worth-,-a sense difficult ; 
otherwise_to maintain in a society increasingly estranged from nature, 
in which the Individual "objectively" counts for" less each day. The * 
rootedness and -sense: of community evident in Southern culture will also 
be a valuable assfet,- serving to offset the possibly disintegrative" 
effects of Southerners', new modes of earning theiraivings. The 
Southern tradition of personalism (and that of good manners in secondary 
intepction) -njay serve to take off the edges of the New South and 
reduce the petty and seemingly pointless- day-to-day annoyances which I 
suspect are the real reason many Southerners dislike the Northea;Bt.21 

Industrialization is' not disruptive only of Individual psyches, 
of course. If the cities of the New South are noV to become ^xaiples 
of Southern efficiency and Northern charm" '(to bbrrow John Kennedy's* 
characterization of. Washington, D. C), .thei^ citizens -must have the , 
will and the wherewithal to make them otherwise.-22 Here again, their 



culture may prove an asset. 'l-f the South is to assimilate and to ' 
■ domesticate industrialism, much of^ the impetus will pcobably come frok 
what we have been o^llihg; ''localism." . One need ^t be a thoroughgoihg . 
B^rkean to beli^ that public spirit, is niost af ten anchoi^ed in affec- 
tion ^orjciii^d cbmniunity. A man who loves his town and its Idio- 
syncijaci^s and- who cares what his neighbors! think will probably be k ' 
better citizen than one whose concern with his community erfds with the 
convenience and services' it provides, fo/ him. If Southern localism 
,can find expressl,on in boosterism of the crassest and most undiscrinina- 
ting sopt .Cas when a?/Chamber of Commerce 'of ficial^ bo'asfcs that Charlotte 
topless clubs attract^'an estimated 5000 people from'' other" towns" 
across the Garolinas-and Virginia . . . every day"), it may also have 
something. to do with the pioneering historic preservation work 6f 
.pharles^on and -Savannah, with the recent - determination of many com-^ 
munities to make school, desegregation work', and with the unsung efforts 
of -hundreds of -thousands otf Southerners to make <:heir ' towns and cities 
.better places to live. 23 - 

. ' ' - '■ _ • . • - _ 

- ^ Jt is a sociological truism, of. course, that good intentions 
are -Insuffic rent without facilitating ins.U.t:utionaL'arrangementsv but I 
■believe the South is fprtuna.te in this^espect as well: it has' ±th 
remarkable churches. Thf sins of thej. Southern churches have been and 
are many, sins both o'f commission and; (notably) . of omission, bur many 
Southerners <;ho feel .that thfe churches codld- use a gb.odv reformation 'are 
never theles^: profoundly grateful , that there is something there to be . 
reformed: ^s a, resource for >^outherrKbommunitiesauo[ for 'the -region 
a whoU, the churches may well t)roye tq.be invaluabli'. for whatever ^ 
.reason. Southern churches haVe been more concerned- with the Fall of Man 
than with the rise ofvindustriklism and (as. i^' colleague Dick Simpson 
put it) more_w:^th the next \^ rid than with the* Third j World. If choices 
•must be made, oije observer, at least, would not quarrel with- these;; but 
•there are encouraging signs that, many Southern chufcluiifen are beginning 
to feel, that churches as mighty as theirs can and shijuld- be concerned . 
With more. ^ The energies and ass^^ts at the disposal of Southern churches 
atfe Immense,, and— -as Southerners become , weal thlert-are Increasing.' 
Although much, h^s been dissipated \ln" the past (in ost^tatious building' 
programs, for instanc'e; in ill-considered anti-liquor c^mpaigiis; dr, . 
lately, in bigoted misadventures In. parochial educatllon), 'the good 
works, of Southecn.charcheshave beeh many, and can bV expected to 
increase in both; scope and depth. .1 The region Is blessed indeed to have 
a .tradition of voluntary and relatively.selfless contribution to' What 
is seen as cammunity well-beingV and Id. hive a -working Institutional . 
mechanism for- It.- * - " \ 

- ••- ' . ■ . \ ; . , . ;• 

_ ' .As the South was endowed' by Nafiure with the rfesources to meet 
the fundamentally economic; problems of this centurjT, Its history nay 
have given it tjhe basis for working soltitibns -to scJme of the problems 
next.. It is appkr^nt that, despite heroic changes in the 
technological order" of the South, ther^ is considerable continuity' ' 
in the .humanistic order,'; and It 'appears\ that some aspects oJ the 
lattei^ will serve to meliorate and to modify the effects of the former. 
If the South has not accepted Joh* Crowe Ransoflj's advice to "accept 
industrialism, .buf with a very bad grace, ^nd . .• maintain a "good 
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; deal of her ttaditional phiiosoRhy." it. has at least not Modeled itself 
entirely on the/urban NortheasiT, and much, of what has been preserved' 
•may serve Southerners well in the future. 24 - . ^. 
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No#es 5, ^ . . ^ .- 

. • ■/*'••■ • Vv . : ■■ . . ■' 

i'.-- • ■■ ■■ . . • ■ - ■ - • : 

• By no mean*-/ a nev observation,, -this was remarked, for Instance, 
y Rudolf Heberle; "Regionalism: Some Critical Observations, " Social- 
JorcesV XXI .'(March 19^3), 280-286. Cbmiik're J... S. Reed,- v^e' EnduHiir ^.' 
South; Su bcultui^i Persi'stence in Ma-js Society, (Lexirigtdn,, Mass.: ' - 
D. C: Heath, Lexington' Spooks , 197.2)-. , . ' ■ , /' 



, . .^S€te, fot^^E^pl'e, Jphn.C. McKinney ' l Brbokbver Bourq'ue. ' 
The Changing South: National Jncorporatio giori," - .^'e'ri'can 

-Sociological Review. XXXVI ([Jurte JL971)-, 3fl9-4,x^} or .Leonard Reissman, ^■ 
'':8f^^^ -^%velopment and.the American South, ". .. Journal, of Social Issues. 
-IJ (Janj^Hry 1966),, :i 01-1116. ' For* a summary" of . some -Hata bn' Vanishing 
vdl^erepxfs, see Jf s; Reed '.'Cbntihuihg Distinctiveness in Soutl^erii ' 

University of ..North Carolina.?^ews r Letter . I/V (Defcqinber i970>. 



' . E»' g..;i;Al£r.|d '0. .Hero, '3.0^'- the Southerner' a'nd 'World A ffairs 

(Baton Rotige: Loulftiaria. S^•fl^o TTri-t«o^o-J*.« n^ivi^V ^ XT-: T T^ wrj 

"Massif ication 
■'=Surveys,?j,- Sociali-Fpro^! 
J . Lr.' ■^Sitonions'v. VA,re Regicjtuil 
Publ ic" dpinioh^ C^r^t erly-^ " I"' 
I'Cbntitiuing Dis fciititotivfenei 



• . ^^'HH^anf -.S.fateJJ.taver^ilp^j^^ 

on .V^rsu^^tiriBr-enHaiior^^^ Efata from National.^- '^i'^ 



&ft^tivfeheii'i:!ia^;:r: jfe^ -f ^' 

r reid.Tider wa^.Na*tha5ei^|e£:;tfi^ Mb^ihat^ 

^i¥teMs^^63)-.- .^-.B^ 



^ Beyond .the- Melting Pot (Qainbtldge 



%7 L.. Paul Metzger,. "Americatt 'Sbcioiogy'aTui '-Itiack As^^^^ 
.Conflict;ing Perspectives," ' America^n' Journal of •-Sociology^ LXXVI • -■ • 
(January 1971), 627-646.- See. also' Nathan- GlaVer, . "flacks and Ethnic • 
Gxoups: Th&;Differ^ence a^nd^ the'Political-DWttenpe' it 
Social Problems . XVill (Spring 1 Q71 y.AAL:^L^-i' .. . \ ! - ■/ 

■ ' ^Whit^ 'Southetn^erg (New tork: Raiidm House, 1970); 'The 
ETiduring. South. ^ See also Raymond W.' Mack, "Is .the White Southerner 
Ready for Equality?" in The Changing South' (n.p.: Aldine Publishing 
company,,. Trans-action" BooksX1970) 9-20., ^ , • . ' ' ' 

'■■/ (■ ; ' ; . 

^White Southerners. 91-1 
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8The symposium-, on community ancT^id^tity in the modern South, 
will be edited' by Harold Ka,iifmar\ and" j. K. Mi>M:aQd. I tried, in 
The Endi-r ing. -South . tcj_address the problem wiich tHfe-^nding of cultural 
v>;cc>ntinu|j:y^J,n the faifife of economiq. .'change poses/for soclaT-theor^" 
several'^ofXhe- chapters in George Dalton, ed.,> /Economic Devfelopmi 
and. Social Ch'anpe^CGarden Citv, K.-sf., Natural 'Histbry Press, 1971), 
^ ,axe„ialso^r^l|'vj|yit. Although this article deals more with the consequences 
of . subG^tural" persistence in the South than with' its causes, one might 
surmise that i the effects on an existing. culture of' importing a "mature" .,4 



in4ustriali2dtion--ln which^wotkers:.sp.end_Ji»xfe_HakAng^,^^^^ of£^ the 
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.job than oft and in' which, other values^ compete with/short-run efficiency 

• in the managerial calculus— aref different from, those -of an indigenous 
industrial revolution. Another, difference between ^Southern and 

/rion-South^rri industrializati-on-r.^perhaps due <;o the same factor— is" 

• sf " -'ctural;: Southern ^ihdustrializat ion Has . not . g'enerated . as large a 
. U- .:lass.'. ^G^aucio Ary mlon Soares, "Economic Development an'd^ 



C>.£S, .atvur.ture, '■ in' Reihha 
Status, and. Power. 2nd. 



•Bendix and Seyjj^ur Martin'- Lipset, -Class," 
[.New York: The Free Pres&^l966] , ..p. 198 ^ 



^ ^^ ■'Even-tKe. W'rs'.on the job nay be different, iof^oiirse.. The 
,■• primary work grdOp-tj^s been rediscovered so many^times -£hai its impor- 
-tance-^should beTtaken as'-axio^tic by now. See, 'for . exampie, Peter M 

Blau ind W. Ri^aard Scott, 'Forft^l- Organizations; A Comparative- A pproach . 

(San. Franc'is^t ' Ql^adler Publishing C^mp.any, -196^2), . pp. 87-115. ^ 

• -^z i. ,?-Wlliam H. Nicholls, Southern Tradition and Regional Progres s 
V (Chapel Hill: University. xit ^fffth Carolina Press, 1960), argues the. V 

incompatibility; between some aspects. of Southern culture and American 
:f '^ndustrl-dlism;: . .-x^^, ; . ^v; , . - 

" " Glen, Elder and ^jt ate presently conducting a program of " 

rhiohLuwe : hooe/.wil 1 h&l n- meet the imediat e need, ^ mentioned 

ep'otted 'aii^ tiiscussed^beloliSri /however. 



\ 



' ^^^^ 
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, ^j. U.J, ouyi/ccu^ auate wouxa De-,gratitied to learn that -one of 

the f irst. things.. I- n6^qed;-when I came .to . their . state university from a 
- N6-ir£h^cn^|raduate school was hdwvmany undergraduates, graduate students, 
• ^~^nd evefTf^tfulty members, were pti^ctlcing churchmen. . A recent fiallup" ' 
PoU. confirtnl-^y^impr^^ssibn. Southern college studenU^are much^ more ' 
. . likfely tmn theiE«ftonTSouth'^rn. peers, to agree that "organized religion 
, .?4^J', ^ feieyant pdrt- o.f [their] life at the present time" *an<i that 

, iV^i^'^l'igion cdn^swer all or most of today's problems. Southevii -college 
ojx ' s,t.udents vrere the only regional group/in whijih a ma j.oriiy- agreed witl^v ' 
eithe;r statement. ("Religion in^^^Wica, 1971," The Gallup Opinior^^i 
Ind|x.,-^epo.rt Ji[o . . ; - . 

X j 'Cominunicating Mth the -Educationally Deprived," Mountain 
Life and Work. XLII. 1 (1966), p. 10. ^ , . 



/ 

/■ 



Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New York; The Free' P-ress 
of Glencoe, 1951), .fj>p. 61-63 et passim . Cf. Florence F. Kluckhohn and , 
Fred L. Strodtbeclc, Variations in Value.-.Orlentations (Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson, 1961), pp.: 1-48. ' ~; ""^^ 
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Robert K.- Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure . Rev. ed, 
(New York:- The Free Preiss of .Qlencoe, 1957),jj:pp. 392 ff. 
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• 16 ' \ •. • ■ . • . • ; ■ ■ ' 

. - ^- r' This Southern localism «'is beginning to be reflected in ' ' 

migration statistics. It is. probably well-known by now that the 'decade 
,^of the sixties shiawed, for the first time in this century, a net white, 
in-migration to ^he South. It may not be .so .well-known that a very ■ 
; .large proportioiT of the> in-migration was return migration of thd Southern- 
i born v^ho had left the cegion, presumably to follow economic, opportunity 
■ "elsewhere. The demographic characteristics of these migrants (relatively 
1 well-educated, well-off urban or sul^urban folk) makfe it cle^r- that. ■ 
homesickness is not exclusively a- property o*f the audiences -for country 
\ ■ ■' • , " music, , ■ , ■ i • ■ ■ • 

■' <• Nationa^l Emergency Council, Report on Economic Co nditions in 

. thejSouth „ (Washington, D. C: 1938). p. 8. ■ ~~- ^ — 

■ ■■■K^ 18 '^ ^ ~. ■ ■■■ '• 

, y ' ' . See, :for^ instance, Rupert B. Vance, '.'Beydnd- the Freshpots: 
, ' ___The-eomtng. Culture Crisis in the South," Virginia Quarterly Review. 
'■ , ■ XL'I (Spring 1-96,5),, pp.' 217-230. ' ,^ J 



■j 



'Twelve Southerners, I'll .Take^y-StandT^The South and the ' . 
Agrarian Trad^tlTjn-(New-:Sf-or4c-^--Ha-rppr & Rrn^^«^c ■ H<rr^r Trrrhhnnjf, ' 
'^%^—ii:tsX. published 1930'y; Donald Davidson, ^The At ticKTon Leviathan; 
' \ . ' Regionali sm, and Ifefionalism in the' United Statea (Chapel Hill; U. of 

• * North 'Carolina Press, 1938).. " ^ ' ;. ' . . >' . ■ 

^ -~ ■ ■ ' ' - \ ' - ' ' ■ 

20 ' / ■ . •■ >• 
The continping relevance of the Agrarian critique (as opi>osed " 

to their program)- ..was" recently emphasized, by Edwin M.' Voider,! :Jr. , in ' - ' 
The Greening, of the South, ' LBook -World; > 4 July l9'7Xf, p.'^ 7. 

21 - < . • • "* 
That much of the old SoutherA culture has been psychologically 

functional— as well as simply . pleasant—for many who shared ih it is, of 
- . ct^urse, i-mplicit in .the writings of the Agrarians. For a. good state- 
ment of -the case, see the article.by, their- colle^^gue Richard M. Weaver,~ 
of the South," National RevieW . 14 Match 19^^>p. 587-589. 

/' 22 -' ■ ' ' ' ^ 

• ,< ♦ ^* Fleishman argues that there is still time, although 

only k generation at the most, to bring the South' s' urban-industrial ■i<-' 
development under control -and prevent "a growth which will shape our. 
citi.es in the same patterns witri the' same problems,, plungin>/us into 
■ ^he same moral and physical discomfiture as citie^ to which ^we are, or 
/have recently been superior." ("The Southern City; Northe;cn Mistakes 
/ in Southern Settings," in. H. Brandt Ayers and Thomas Hs' N^ylor, 
You can't Eat Magnolias [New York: McGraw-Hill, ] 1972 . ) . 
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/ ■ „ ^^7h^ Charlotte official is quoted by Harvey Harris, in ■ ' 
/ . Censorship in Respectable Disguise," Greensboro Daily News, - 
/ . 1-9 Deceih-ber 1971, p. C-1. ' . " ■ . 

• , , ■ ^ . - . , <• 

24j^nsoj^^ "Reconstructed but Unregenerate," in I'll Take My 
Stand, p. 22. . r- ^ 



